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use it in comparing two historical periods or ways of life, both
of which he can understand historically, that is, with enough
sympathy and insight to reconstruct their experience for him-
self. He must satisfy himself and his readers that no blind spot
in his own mind, and no defect in his equipment of learning,
prevents him from entering into the experience of either less
fully than into the other's. Then, having fulfilled, that condition,
he is entitled to ask whether the change from the first to the
second was a progress.

But when he asks this, what exactly is he asking ? Obviously,
he is not asking whether the second comes nearer to the way of
life which he accepts as his own. By re-enacting the experience
of either in his own mind he has already accepted it as a thing
to be judged by its own standards: a form of life having its own
problems, to be judged by its success in solving those problems
and no others. Nor is he assuming that the two different ways
of life were attempts to do one and the same thing, and asking
whether the second did it better than the first. Bach was not
trying to write like Beethoven and failing; Athens was not a
relatively unsuccessful attempt to produce Rome; Plato was
himself, not a half-developed Aristotle.

There is only one genuine meaning for this question. If
thought in its first phase, after solving the initial problems of
that phase, is then, through solving these, brought up against
others which defeat it; and if the second solves these further
problems without losing its hold on the solution of the first, so
that there is gain without any corresponding loss, then there is
progress. And there can be progress on no other terms. If there
is any loss, the problem of setting loss against gain is insoluble.

According to this definition, it would be idle to ask whether
any one period of history taken as a whole showed a progress
over its predecessor. For the historian can never take any period
as a whole. There must be large tracts of its life for which he
has either no data, or no data that he is in a position to interpret.
We cannot, for example, know what the Greeks enjoyed in the
way of musical experience, though we know that they greatly
valued it; we have not enough material; and on the other hand,
though we have no lack of data about Roman religion, our own
religious experience is not of such a kind as to qualify us for
reconstructing in our own minds what it meant to them. We